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HISTORY OF CANALS IN INDIANA. 

BY HOWARD PAYNE COMSTOCK, 
Earlham College. 

^TT'HE history of any country or nation will show that the 
^ arteries which carried the first thrills of civilization into its 
borders were the waterways. The natural waterways have ever 
been the first paths of pioneer exploration. America's rivers were 
thoroughly explored along the Eastern coast for the vain chance 
of finding a connection with the Pacific ocean, then unknown. 
After the early settlers came, they followed the rivers westward 
as much as they could. 

In the natural evolution' of the settling of the country, we find 
the explorers pushing westward. "The discovery of a portage 
connecting two rivers leading into new regions was a most val- 
uable discovery for the French," [Johns Hopkins University 
Series, No. 21, Early History of the Wabash Trade Route, p. 11] 
who early used the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers in their ex- 
peditions to the Mississippi Valley in furtherance of their fur 
trade. Such a chain of natural passage was as but the kind act of 
Providence in furnishing them a means of opening up all the 
adjacent territory, without the hazards of an overland trail. 

The early routes from Lake Erie to the Mississippi basin were 
by means of the Ottawa river. Lake Nipissing, Green Bay, the 
Fox, Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers, with two or three portages 
thrown in. Then a portage was established at the lower end of 
Lake Michigan, and this in turn yielded to the route from Lake 
Erie, down the Maumee, across a short portage to the Wabash 
river, then down this river to the Ohio and into the Mississippi. 
This trail became as well worn as a muskrat slide, numbers of 
which lined its banks. This became known as the "Wabash 
Trade Route," which was such an important factor in the devel- 
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opment of the Old Northwest. French settlements sprang up 
along the route and later the French forts formed a strategic 
line of watchdogs against trespassing by the English. 

But the greatest need was the ability to cross from one natural 
waterway to another and thereby connect the various water 
routes that were being used. Where short portages existed this 
could be overcome, but there were many localities which would 
require many weary miles of portage and were practically pro- 
hibitive of accomplishment. Some artificial means of making 
such connections were constantly being planned, but none were 
put into practical operation. 

And to prove that the agitation for canals in the early history 
of our State was but a natural outcome of necessity and develop- 
ment, one has but to refer to the systems of the old countries of 
Europe. A natural evolution has been going on in all these 
countries, and we find to-day that the leading countries have had 
to resort to the artificial means of furnishing waterway trans- 
portation by making canals. "Comparative cheapness and facility 
with which goods may be conveyed by sea or by means of nav- 
igable rivers seem to have suggested, at a very early period, the 
formation of canals. From the best authenticated accounts of 
ancient Egypt, that country was intersected by canals." [Lalor, 
Encyclopedia of Political Economy, etc.. Vol. I, p. 331.] 

Canals, partly for irrigation and partly for transportation, have 
existed in China from an early period. The Italians were the 
first people in modern Europe to plan and execute canals. The 
Dutch in the Netherlands, and especially in Holland, have a net- 
work of canals, built above the fields that the water from inun- 
dations may be pumped into them and be carried away. France 
started a canal in 1605 and completed it in 1642. Thus, in the 
midst of our investigation of the causes for and the attempt to 
build canals in Indiana, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
there was feasibility about the whole matter. 

When Indiana came into the Union as a State in 1816, she 
brought with her the growing interest in the canal question. 
Governor Jennings, in 1818, made a fervent appeal to the Legis- 
lature to consider the question of a system of canals and roads. 
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[Message, Jennings, 1818.] The State was becoming populated, 
and there was no natural outlet for the produce of the territory 
except to the southern markets. In this the counties along the 
Wabash and the Ohio were especially fortunate. 

At this early date the plan for a canal connecting Lake Erie 
with the Wabash was beginning to take definite shape. It began 
as a Federal enterprise, and, after much talk and spirited debate 
in the halls of both State and national legislatures, a bill was 
finally passed by the national Congress in 1824, [Ann. of Con- 
gress, 1823-4, p. 788; Vol. I, p. 1602] providing for a survey of 
the proposed canal with a grant of land ninety feet on either side 
of the right of way. The surveying was left to the State and was 
required to be finished within three years. Congress had some 
time previous to this granted to the State 3 per cent, on the 
sales of all public lands, "to be reserved for making public roads 
and canals." This was expected to form a nucleus for beginning 
the work. 

Government surveyors soon made their reports. Part of the 
territory through which the canal was to run belonged to Ohio, 
instead of all being within the limits of Indiana, as had been 
supposed. Therefore, the territory granted to Indiana by Con- 
gress and which lay in Ohio was authorized to be conveyed to 
Ohio. [U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. IV, p. 306.] The Indiana 
Legislature passed an act "providing means to construct the 
portion of the Wabash and Erie Canal within the State of 
Indiana." [Laws, Ind., 1829-30, Ch. 8, p. 13, Jan. 28, 1830.] This 
act provided for a board of commissioners elected by the House 
and Senate, on joint ballot, all vacancies to be filled by the 
Governor. The powers and duties of the commissioners were 
fully set forth. A supplemental act, [Laws, Ind., 1831-2, Ch. 1, p. 
3 to 9] January 9, 1832, accepted Joseph Ridgeway, Jr.'s location 
and estimate of the middle section of the canal, "to connect the 
waters of the Wabash river and Lake Erie, embracing the St. 
Joseph feeder, and the canal line thence to the Little river." The 
estimate of the entire cost was $1,081,970. The canal fund was 
constituted so that it would consist of moneys arising "from the 
sale of lands donated by the United States to this State for the 
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construction of said canal." Thirty-two miles of the canal were 
placed under contract this year. 

By act of January 31, 1833, [Ind. Laws, 1832-3, Ch. 57, pp. 
48-51] the canal fund was to be deposited in bank and all loans to 
individuals were to be strictly prohibited. The remaining part 
of the middle section was to be put under contract. 

In 1834, [Ind. Laws, 1833-4, Ch. 14, pp. 49-54] a loan was 
authorized for $400,000 on a credit of forty years for the comple- 
tion of the Wabash and Erie canal ; but redeemable in whole or 
in part after twenty-five years at the option of the State, at not 
more than 6 per cent, interest. The contracts on the canal were 
directed to be let. A survey from Logansport to the mouth of 
the Tippecanoe river was ordered, as well as a survey of a route 
down White river. 

The agitation concerning the Ohio end of the canal was a 
source of worry to the Indiana enthusiasts. Ohio seemed to be 
Very slow about taking up the proposition. Indiana, accordingly, 
February 1, 1834, [Ind. Laws, 1833-4, Ch. 152, pp. 359-360] 
passed a joint resolution by which she gave up claims to lands in 
the State of Ohio granted to Indiana by Congress, on the follow- 
ing conditions : 

1. The State of Ohio must construct, keep in repair, and main- 
tain a canal of given dimensions to remain a public highway. 

2. No excess toll would be exacted of this particular canal. 

3. Ohio must complete her portion before March 2, 1837. 

4. Ohio to accept these terms and conditions, and notify the 
Governor of Indiana by March 31, 1834. 

Ohio had started several improvements of her own, and she 
hesitated upon entering another huge undertaking. She finally 
accepted the compact of February 1, and the last of her surveys 
having been taken and the route settled, the contract for her por- 
tion was let in 1836. [Doc. Journal, No. 2, p. 2, 1837.] 

In the meantime Indiana had gone ahead in her work. The 
first ground was broken at #ort Wayne, [Cass County Times, 
Logansport, March, 1832] February 22, 1832, and by 1834, a 
"small part had been completed and the first canal boat launched. 
The first section of thirty-two miles, from Fort Wayne to Hunt- 
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ington, was opened July 4, 1835." [House Journals, 20th Session, 
p. 12.] The cost of this portion was $232,000. [Cockrum, A 
Pioneer History of Indiana, p. 535.] 

It was at this stage of the game that Indiana began to grow 
reckless. During the period of the canal experiment, reports of 
the success of internal improvements in general in New York and 
Ohio began to make the people in Indiana anxious to keep in line. 
The sentiment seemed to prevail that if a little was a good thing, 
it would pay to take a long chance and do the thing up brown. 
Accordingly, in 1835, the result of the increased agitation became 
focused in the Legislature in the shape of the "Mammoth Bill," 
so-called because of the gigantic operations for which it pro- 
vided. In fact, it was a system of State-wide internal improve- 
ments, with an estimated cost of $5,910,000. These proposed 
works included an extension of the Wabash and Erie canal from 
the Tippecanoe river to Lafayette, and a perfect network of 
roads, turnpikes, canals, etc. The bill was left over till the next 
session in order to gather information concerning it. 

The summer campaign became wrapped up in the internal im- 
provement question. While the State was later accused of enter- 
ing foolhardily into something with her eyes shut, yet the ques- 
tion was discussed pro and con as no other question had been. 
The improvement issue was hard fought. Because of the fact 
that every part of the State was affected and interested in the out- 
come, no sectionalism could be sprung. The main question for 
final consideration was whether the new railroads would ever 
supercede the canals. That was where the difficulty lay, to be 
found out many years later. At that time the expense of operat- 
ing the crude type of locomotive seemed to shut out forever the 
possibility of the railroad becoming a dividend producer. 

The elections over and the Legislature in session the following 
winter, the question of internal improvements was transferred to 
the halls of the Legislature. On January 27, 1836, was enacted 
into law the famous Internal Improvement Act. [Laws, 1835-6, 
Ch. 2. Ind. Hist. Soc. Pub., Vol. II, p. 19.] This act provided 
for: 
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1. Whitewater canal, and a connection between it and the 
Central canal by canal, if practicable, if not, by railroad. 

2. Central canal. 

3. An extension of the Wabash and Erie canal from the mouth 
of the Tippecanoe river to Terre Haute, and thence to connect 
with the Central canal. 

4. A railroad from Madison, via Indianapolis to Lafayette. 

5. A macadamized turnpike from New Albany to Vincennes. 

6. A railroad, if practicable, if not, a macadamized road from 
Jefifersonville, via New Albany and Salem to Crawfordsville. 

7. The removal of obstructions to navigation of the Wabash 
river, between its mouth and Vincennes. 

8. The Erie and Michigan canal or railroad. 

The bill went through the House with a vote of sixty-five to 
eighteen, and through the Senate by a safe two-thirds. The 
Speaker of the House had called attention to the seriousness of 
the act, and Governor Noble had recommended an expenditure 
of ten million dollars toward the improvement movement. [Doc. 
Journals, 1837-8; Gov. Message, Dec, 1836.] The bill, which 
met with the favor of public sentiment, created a Board of 
Internal Improvements, consisting of nine members, appointed 
by the Governor, three of whom should have their terms expire 
every third year. At this point one should consider the method 
of the work, so that an intelligent understanding of the progress 
of the work can be had. The method of appointing each com- 
missioner to superintend a certain portion of the entire system led 
to rivalry between them. Every one wanted his locality to be 
benefited first, and wanted the approval of his community by 
securing a speedy completion of his local part. Thus we can see 
the handwriting on the wall for the entire system. 

Cockrum, [Cockrum, Hist, of Ind., Ch. 23, p. 533] in his opening 
statement on the canal question, says: "If the wise counsel of 
Governor Hendricks in his message to the Legislature in 1822 had 
been followed, a great misfortune to the financial interests of the 
State would have been averted and a great many of the attempted 
improvements would have been finished and become paying 
properties, from which the State would have derived a handsome 
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revenue, as other States, which were more careful in the construc- 
tion of their public works, did. Instead of attempting to con- 
struct ten or twelve expensive works at the same time, if there 
had been two or three of these carried to completion and placed in 
condition to be operated, all that were needed of the many which 
were attempted to be constructed would have been finished. It 
was proved to the satisfaction of all that many of these properties 
would have become paying investments." [Cockrum, Hist, of 
Ind., Ch. 23, p. 533.] 

However, the work went merrily on. The Wabash and Erie 
canal was completed to Wabash, July 4, 1837. The section be- 
tween Wabash and Peru was opened the same month. Logans- 
port was reached September, 1839, while the original terminus, 
the Tippecanoe, was reached in 1841. [J. H. U. Series, No. 21, 
p. 56.] The bill of 1836 had provided for the extension of the 
Wabash and Erie canal from the mouth of the Tippecanoe to 
Terre Haute, one hundred and four miles, and the first section as 
far as Lafayette was finished July 4, 1843. The estimate of the 
entire extension was $1,500,000, but the total amount expended 
was only $408,855, no work being done below Lafayette. [Cock- 
rum, History of Indiana, p. 538.] 

The Whitewater Canal Company was incorporated January 21, 
1826, [Laws, 1825-6, Ch. 21, pp. 29-36] with a capital stock of 
40,000 shares, of $25 each. Provisions were made for organizing, 
and the company was permitted to appropriate the lands and 
materials of other persons. The laborers on the canal were 
excused from all military duty. The canal was to start near 
Lawrenceburg, thence to the county of Wayne, and thence to the 
Wabash river near Fort AVayne. The width of the canal was to 
be at least forty feet at the bottom, and must be commenced in 
two years. This time was later extended. [Laws, Jan. 
23, 1827.] In the general improvement system bill of 1836, the 
Whitewater canal was taken up. 

The route was fixed as "connecting on the west branch of the 
Whitewater river, at the crossing of the National Road, thence 
passing down the valley of the same to the Ohio river at Law- 
renceburg, and extending up the said west branch of the White- 
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water above the National Road as far as may be practicable; 
also, a connection between the said Whitewater canal and the 
Central canal, by canal, if practicable ; if not, by railroad." 
[Laws, 1835-6, Ch. 2, p. 7.] An appropriation of $1,400,000 was 
made. Provision was made whereby, if Ohio should refuse to 
build that portion of the canal which ran within her limits, a 
railroad should be built along the State boundary between the 
two points. 

The little town buzzed with importance on September 13, 1836, 
when the contracts for the various sections were let, under the 
auspices of the State, at Brookville. By 1839, about one-half of 
the work between Brookville and Cambridge and the entire canal 
of thirty-one miles from Brookville to the Ohio river was com- 
pleted. The work cost $1,099,867, while the rents and tolls had 
been $9,902.41. [Laws, 1841-2, Ch. 8, pp. 37-45.] 

On January 20, 1842, the Legislature chartered the Whitewater 
Valley Canal Company, with a capital stock of $400,000. The 
State ceded her interest in the Whitewater canal because of the 
pecuniary embarrassment of the State of Indiana, which had 
caused an entire suspension of all operations on the canal for 
about two and a half years. Further reason was given as, "the 
cost of superintendence and repair upon that portion of said 
canal now finished, exceeds the entire income from both tolls and 
water rents, and is an annual tax upon the State Treasury, and 
likely to so continue, if left in its present condition, .... 
and, whereas, an immense amount of work done upon and 
materials supplied for the said canal are rapidly going to destruc- 
tion, and will soon be quite useless, unless said canal is soon com- 
pleted at a large additional expense." [Laws, 1841-2, Ch. 8, pp. 
37-45.] 

The Whitewater Valley Canal Company took charge of the 
improvement, and, under the private enterprise, finished the canal 
through Laurel and Connersville as far as the National Road in 
Cambridge City in October, 1843. The total cost was $743,000. 
[Ind. Mag. of Hist., Vol. V. No. 4, p. 164.] The old canal can still 
be seen as one goes down the main street in Cambridge City. 

The Hagerstown Canal Company was incorporated February 
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15, 1841. [Laws, 1840-1.] By 1847 this company completed the 
canal from Cambridge City to Hagerstown. We are told that 
this canal soon fell into disuse except "as a source of water 
power." 

The Central canal was to commence "at the most suitable point 
on the Wabash and Erie canal between Fort Wayne and Logans- 
port, running thence to Muncietown, thence to Indianapolis, 
thence down the West Fork of White river to its junction with 
the East Fork of said river, and thence by the most practicable 
route to Evansville on the Ohio." [Laws, 1835-6, Ch. 2, pp. 7-8.] 
Provision was made, however, that if more practicable, the board 
should "select the lower Pipe creek route in the line north from 
Indianapolis, then and in that case, a feeder shall commence at 
Muncietown and communicate with said Central canal at some 
convenient point on same. For the construction of which Central 
canal and navigable feeder, the sum of $3,500,000 is hereby appro- 
priated." [Laws, 1835-6, Ch. 2, pp. 7-8.] 

The Central canal was to be two hundred and ninety miles 
in length. The work was "completed from Broad Ripple to 
Indianapolis in the spring of 1839, and the water was turned into 
it. It was formally opened on June 27, 1839." [Indianapolis 
Journal, Aug. 12, 1900, p. 16, c. 4.] Th-is was the only portion 
finished, though a "great deal of work was done between Indian- 
apolis and Wabashtown, and the canal was almost completed 
from Indianapolis to the bluffs of White river when the Board 
of Internal Improvements failed." [Ind. Mag. of Hist., Vol. V, 
No. 4, p. 165.] The canal was finally sold "for $2,400 to Shoup, 
Newman and Rariden, of New York, who assigned their purchase 
to one Cromwell, and a deed was made to him by the Legisla- 
ture." [Indianapolis Journal, Aug. 12, 1900, p. 16, c. 4.] After 
passing through several transfers, the Indianapolis Waterworks 
Company bought it, in whose possession it still remains, — a rem- 
nant and silent souvenir of one of the greatest movements that 
Indiana ever attempted for the public progress and prosperity. 

The Internal Improvement Act of 1836 further provided for a 
"survey and estimate to be made of a canal, if practicable, if not a 
railroad, from the Wabash and Erie canal at or near Fort Wayne, 
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by the way of Goshen and South Bend, and Laporte, if prac- 
ticable, to Lake Michigan, at or near Michigan City, to be called 
the Erie and Michigan canal, or railroad; said route to be kept 
within the limits of the State. [Laws, 1835-6, Ch. 2, p. 9.] 

The Erie and Michigan canal never got much farther than the 
paper stage, for it was never completed. The Legislature pro- 
vided for a loan of not more than $10,000,000, on a credit of 
twenty-five years, at not more than 5 per cent, interest. [Laws, 
1835-6, Ch. 2, p. 9.] Several routes were surveyed and in turn 
rejected as infeasible. In the Auditor's report, October 31, 1852, 
the total expenditures made on the route was $160,708.87. At- 
tached to it was the laconic notation, "There have been no re- 
ceipts." [Doc. Journals, Reports, 1852, p. 87.] The only portion 
of the work available was the water power at the Northport 
feeder dam, which, by an act of the Legislature, was conveyed to 
Noble county for school purposes. [Doc. Journals, Reports, 1852, 
p. 87.] Thus ended that canal. 

The Eel River Crosscut canal, which was to extend from the 
Wabash and Erie canal at Terre Haute to the Central canal at 
the waters of Eel river, became a section of the Central canal. 

The report of the Auditor of State, October 31, 1852, was as 
follows : 

COST. 

Central Canal, Northern division $ 889,067.94 

Erie and Michigan 160,708.87 

Wabash and Erie, east of Tippecanoe. . 3,055,268.97 

Wabash and Erie, west of Tippecanoe. . 1,245,290.54 

Eel River Crosscut, up to July 1, 1847. . 436,189.88 

Central Canal, Southern division 575,646.49 

Wabash and Erie 9,169.94 

Total cost $6,371,342.63 

RECEIPTS. 

Central Canal, Northern division $ 20,756.00 

Wabash and Erie, east of Tippecanoe . . 1,174,61 1.83 
Wabash and Erie, west of Tippecanoe . 526,847.61 

Total receipts $1,722,215.44 
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Excess expenditures over receipts 4,649,127.19 

Excess expenditures, Whitewater Canal 1,092,373.63 



Total excess of expenditures over 

receipts on these w^orks $5,741,500.82 

The Legislature authorized the survey of the East Fork canal 
from Richmond, in Wayne county, along the valley of the East 
Fork of Whitewater to intersect the Whitewater canal at or near 
Brookville, in Franklin county. [Laws, 1836-7, Ch. 21, p. 74.] 
The Board of Internal Improvements were directed to use the 
State engineers on this survey, who were working on the other 
parts of the works of the State. 

Colonel Torbet, the engineer, in his report says : "Richmond, 
situated at the head of navigation, with its vast water power, ex- 
tensive capital and enterprising inhabitants, might become the 

Pittsburg of Indiana The stock subscription for this 

Richmond-Brookville canal was opened April 21, 1839. The Rich- 
mond Palladium of April 27, 1839, states that Franklin, Union, 
and Wayne counties had taken $215,000 worth of stock, of which 
$50,000 was taken by Richmond." [Laws, 1836-7.] 

Bids were let in 1839. About one and a half miles of excavation 
was made near Richmond, and some similar excavations were 
made near Fairfield. The only use made of any of this work 
was when Leroy Marsh erected a gristmill on one portion near 
Richmond. This mill was still in operation a few years ago. 

It is also interesting to note that in 1818, January 28, the Legis- 
lature incorporated the Jeffersonville-Ohio Canal Company. 
[Laws, 1817-8, Ch. 27, pp. 57-67.] The charter was granted 
because of obstructions in the Ohio river near the Great Falls. 
Right was also granted "to raise by lottery, a sum not exceeding 
$100,000, and the money thus raised (after defraying all the 
necessary expenses) shall be divided into two equal moieties," one 
moiety going to the State and by the State applied to the purchas- 
ing of the stock of the company, and the other moiety going to 
the company toward completing the canal. On January 22, 
1820, the State purchased two hundred shares of the capital 
stock of the company. [Laws, 1819-20, pp. 135-6.] 
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The Jeifersonville and New Albany Canal Company was incor- 
porated February 8, 1836, [Laws, 1835-6, Ch. 59, pp. 240-5] with a 
capital stock of $600,000, of $100 shares, with the purpose of 
"going around the falls of the Ohio river in the State of Indiana." 

The Wabash and Maumee Canal Company was another mush- 
room organization incorporated February 10, 1841, with a capital 
stock of $50,000, in $50 shares. [Laws, 1840-1, pp. 88-90.] This 
was organized to construct a "canal .... at a point where 
the Maumee and Barren creeks form a marsh in the county of 
Gibson, .... thence to a point on the Wabash river at or 
near the Crooked bayou." 

In the report of the engineer in 1835, we also find that a Michi- 
gan and Wabash canal had been proposed. The engineer gives 
the results of the surveys of the southern and northern routes 
for the proposed canal. [Doc. Journals, Reports, 1835.] 

Again, we find that the Warren County Canal Company was 
incorporated January 15, 1844. [Local Laws, 1843-4, Ch. 16, pp. 
31-35.] This company was given power to unite the Wabash and 
Erie canal with the Wabash river in Warren county. Nothing 
was ever accomplished. We find also that in 1828 the Legislature 
passed an "Act to establish a canal to connect the navigable 
waters of the Wabash river with the navigable waters of the 
Miami of Lake Erie." [Laws, 1827-8, Ch. 7, pp. 10-12.] 

Several minor companies tried to establish local canal proposi- 
tions, but they were all doomed to a premature death and are not 
worthy of mention. These many companies were never of any 
real import to the public weal. 

The State debt had increased to enormous amounts, and in 
1845 the State was confronted by two problems of vast and far- 
reaching importance, — that of completing the Wabash and Erie 
canal, and that of managing the State debt. [J. H. U. Series, No. 
21, p. 63.] These two problems were so interconnected that they 
needed to be settled together. 

In order to protect their interests, the dissatisfied creditors in 
both Europe and America appointed Mr. Charles Butler as their 
agent. He investigated the conditions and framed a plan where- 
by the bondholders might realize on their investments. "Pay us 
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by your State tax and otherwise a portion of the interest on your 
public debt, and we shall be willing to look to the revenues of the 
canal (Wabash and Erie) for the balance," was his plea. [J. H. 
U. Series, No. 21, p. 65.] 

After the most strenuous effort on the part of Butler, the Legis- 
lature finally passed the "Butler Bill," [Laws, Jan. 16, 1846] as 
it was popularly called. It was in two parts. The State agreed 
to pay the interest and ultimately the principal of the one part 
out of taxation. The creditors agreed to look to the revenues of 
the Wabash and Erie canal for the interest and principal of the 
other half. [J. H. U. Series, No. 21, p. 71.] The canal was then 
turned over to a board of trustees, one of whom should be chosen 
by the Legislature and the other two by the bondholders. The 
provisions of the bill merely placed the canal in trust for the bene- 
fit of the bondholders and did not turn it over completely to them, 
as has erroneously been supposed. 

Mr. Charles Butler was chosen president of the board at its 
first meeting in May, 1847. The canal was formally turned over 
to the trustees July 1, 1847. [Doc. Journal, Part 2, No. 11, 1847.] 
In 1853 it was finished to its Ohio river terminus at Evansville, 
with a total length of 459 miles. The reports of the trustees show 
that the canal was prosperous from 1847 to 1856, but from the 
latter date the tolls began to diminish. In 1852, the tolls and 
water rents reached the high mark of $193,400.18. [Doc. Journal, 
1852.] 

In 1874 the canal was abandoned, and on February 12, 1877, the 
court ordered the canal to be sold in order tO' satisfy the suit of 
some Indiana bondholders. Speculators purchased the right of 
way and lands, but no attempt was made to repair and maintain 
the canal. [J. H. U. Series, No. 21, p. 87.] The canal became 
disused and ruined and soon became ossified as a money-making 
institution. 

Many reasons have been advanced as to why the canal system 
failed. While local conditions entered into the question ; while 
the State attempted too many things at once and could thereby 
concentrate her efforts on no one improvement ; while the season 
of successful use of the canal for transportation was only about 
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eight months of the year and therefore it must lie idle the rest of 
the time; while the interference of storm and weather caused 
delays of weeks at a time, thus proving a great annoyance and 
often a money loss ; while all these things tended to work against 
the success of the canal, yet with it all we can see that the canal 
was but one step in the evolution of the transportation facilities 
of the country. It was a cog in the wheel of progress. 

The canal was no longer sufficient to meet the needs of business 
activities. The railroad era begun to dawn. The Wabash and 
Erie canal was paralleled by the Wabash railroad. Products 
could be transported cheaper, swifter, and with less likelihood of 
delay, by the railroads than by water. Competition has ever en- 
couraged speed, safety and cheapness in transportation, and the 
canal era was doomed from the economic standpoint. 

As an illustration of the growth in the means of transportation, 
the writer was vividly impressed in a recent visit to the little town 
of Andrews, situated midway between Huntington and Wabash. 
In his boyhood days he used to play along the old towpath border- 
ing the half-filled portions of the Wabash and Erie canal which 
ran parallel to the Wabash river. On the opposite side of the 
river ran the Wabash railroad. On the recent trip, he reached his 
destination by riding on a through car of the Wabash Valley 
Traction Company. The track of this line was built on the old 
towpath of the canal. There lies the representation of a history 
itself. The river is still doing business at the old stand, but is no 
longer used at that point for transportation in boats and canoes, 
as was the case in the days of the pioneers. The old canal bed can 
still be discerned at points as a memoir to the early struggle for 
development of the State. The railroad [Wabash Valley Railroad 
completed to Lafayette, June 20, 1856. J. H. U. Series, No. 21, p. 
78] is a living monument to one of the prime essentials of the 
nation's prosperity. 

As a final step in the present methods of easy and convenient 
transportation, especially in a local way, the traction line is plying 
its business upon the crumpled ruins of the almost forgotten canal 
beds. In this evolution, the survival of the fittest takes place as 
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in all other lines, and the fittest is that which meets the existing 
needs of the country. 

Recent agitation has sprung up for a new canal system. The 
first annual convention of the Indiana Branch of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress met at Indianapolis, January 21 and 22, 1908, 
for discussion on this project. This is a question in itself, how- 
ever, and, like the railroad question, cannot be treated in this 
paper. "There are two things to be kept in mind in regard to this 
agitation," said Governor Marshall in an interview with the 
writer, "and they are: (1) you must have a ditch of the proper 
dimensions before business can be transacted, and (2) you must 
have the water to fill it." That is the essence of the situation. 
In this question, the conservation of natural resources will play a 
prominent part. It is reasonable to suppose that, with the de- 
forestation of the State, the length of seasonable navigation will 
be apt to be less than it was in the forties and fifties. An appro- 
priation bill in the United States Congress for a canal connecting 
Lake Michigan and Lake Erie was recently defeated, though this 
is the most favorable and reasonable canal that Indiana could 
build. 

Thus we have traced the history of the canal era in the State 
of Indiana from its conception, through its inauguration, through 
its many trials, failures and partial successes. We have seen the 
mistakes that were made and the "what might have beens," and 
we have noticed that the downfall was certain. And yet, we 
should not say that the canals were a complete failure. On the 
other hand, let us rather compare them to the outgrown dress of 
the State's growth and development. 



